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On Color. 

By Ludwig Pfau. 



1 lie two agents whose influence is most supremely 
felt in all artistic efforts, and especially in the beautiful 
productions of Art-Industry, are Form and Color. Form 
seeks its specific expression in style and has been the 
subject of manifold disquisitions and discussions, while 
the question of color, on the contrary, has hitherto 
been without any systematic treatment on aesthetic prin- 
ciples and has been left to the accident of individual 
tastes. Yet in a great part of Art-Industry productions, 
especially where the plastic element is kept in the back- 
ground and surface ornament becomes the chief con- 
sideration color plays a more important part than form. 
It will -not therefore be superfluous to endeavor, by a 
research after rational laws, to reduce the chaos of co- 
lor to some rule and order. But for this purpose there 
can clearly be no better means than to inquire of nature 
herself, on what principle she proceeds in the distribution 
of her colors. 

' When we consider the varieties of coloring with 
regard to their special difference, two phenomena im- 
mediately arrest our attention, on the one hand the 
more or less entire colors which by their brilliancy and 
glow are adapted for the exhibition of all that is most 
magnificent, on the other hand the more or less broken 
tints which by the delicacy of their tone awaken the 
feeling of harmony. To give them their appropriate 
name's we will call the first the primitive and the second 
the collective colors, It is evident that this purely 
sesthetical difference rests on no physical determination 
of boundary, but on the shifting gradations which, com- 
mencing from the original tints of blue, red and yellow, 
with their primitive mixtures of violet, green and orange 
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and going on to the collective color par excellence, ■ white 
with its grey shades, disappear at last in black. In ge- 
neral we understand by primitive colors, those in which 
the original spectral or rainbow colors are the most 
prominent, by collectives those in which the blending be- 
comes visible and which may be distinguished by the. 
addition of the termination "ish", as greenish, reddish, 
yellowish etc. We would say at once that in this con- 
trast between original and mixed tones lies the whole 
aesthetic of colors. Both kinds have their adherents; 
but the great majority are more favorable to the bold 
and striking colors, the cultivated minority to the more 
modified ones, just as with the increase of civilisation 
the extravagant contrasts gradually disappear and give 
place to the neutral tints. The question is therefore, 
does the preference which men of cultivation show for 
mixed tints, proceed from a less capability of enjoyment, 
or from the improved education of their sense of color... 
Let us see how nature proceeds with respect to the 
original and mixed colors. If we compare the several 
productions of nature with one another with respect to 
their colors, we at once find, that with the lower 
creation the primitive colors predominate while the col- 
lective become supreme in the higher. In their greatest 
splendour the original tints enter into notably all the 
phenomena of color which approach the spectrum, as 
also in the mineral kingdom. We need only cite the 
azure of the sky, the morning and evening glow, the 
rainbow and the aurora borealis, as well as the shimmer 
of crystal and jewels, and the sparkle of metals. The 
Vegetable kingdom is more modest, for while the more 
radiant colors enter bodily into the phenomena of the 
heavens, it clothes itself in the quieter green. Flowers 
indeed disport themselves in the gayest colors, but these 
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are but as single points in proportion to the great mass 
of vegetation. Still more quiet are the colors of the 
animal kingdom. The insect tribe indeed has its butter- 
flies and its beetles, the birds their colibris and parrots, 
but the highly colored are the exception, and in the 
mammalia the primitive colors are reduced to a minimum, 
and are scarcely seen except in the iris of the eye and 
the vermilion of the mouth, for the red blood is every- 
where concealed and the tint of the tawny or ruddy skin 
and hair is of quite a collective nature. 

The progressive transformation of primitive into 
mixed colors is besides necessary from the nature of 
things. As the higher development of anything is but 
a richer combination of its parts these parts naturally 
unite their several pigments, so that an increased mix- 
ture of colors is the inevitable consequence. That there- 
fore the collective coloring is the higher in a physio- 
logical sense can admit of no doubt, but it is so also 
in an aesthetical point of view, and a practised eye soon 
discovers that here, as well as in the question of form, 
that which is morally the more perfect is more physi- 
cally beautiful. However the charm of primitive color 
is not to be despised, and no one will deny that the 
sapphire exceeds the coal in beauty, yet I do not imagine 
that we should feel ourselves much flattered if nature, in 
one of her capricious moods, had bestowed upon us the 
gift of sapphire colored hair: for everything is beautiful 
in its proper place, and everything ceases to be beauti- 
ful, when removed from the place which it occupies in 
sesthetical gradation. 

A very superficial obsex'vation of nature will convince 
us that she is ever striving to reduce her gorgeous co- 
lors, to restrict their power, and with the higher develop- 
ment of life, to produce also the collective colors. Thus 
the primitive colors, where they enter bodily into the 
mineral kingdom, as in the air and the sparkling water, 
are sensibly modified by the transparency of the element: 
the solid mineral, however, when it appears in greater 
quantity, passes over into the grey tints, and in soil and 
rock may be recognised the unpretending nature of the 
colors with which, together with its tender green, the 
vegetable world is adorned. The Green too of the vege- 
table kingdom, where it is everywhere seen, is soft and 
translucent through the transparency of the leaves; and 
the semi-transparency of the flowers gives also to these 
variegated creations something tender, and etherial which 
perfectly reconciles us to the striking gorgeousness of 
the primitive colors. 

But unmixed as is the pleasure which the coloring 
of flowers affords, its effect in the case of animals is 
less favorable, though here also nature does not always 
dispense with her gaily colored pallet. The butterfly 
and colibri are exceptions from their delicacy and ra- 
pidity of movement; but the chameleon-hued beetle looks 
as if it had a piece of chrystallised mineral on its back, 
and the blue and green and yellow birds appear as if they 
had just come from the hands of a painter. A certain 
contrast between the more developed creature and its 
primitive colorisation will strike the more sensitive eye 



which will prefer the broken tints in the sphere of ani- 
mal life. And indeed certain grey and brown plumages, 
with richer shadings and greater delicacy of tint are 
much more beautiful than those strong colors, for among 
these latter, those only make any aesthetic impression 
the beauty of which consists in crests, bands, gorgets, 
clasps etc., in short in gay designs on a dull ground- 
work. In the mammalia the colors of high culture come 
into undisputed pre-eminence. The white, grey and black 
tints so frequently met with in birds are here mixed 
with the broken tones of the chief animal colors that 
range between orange and red. Many skins of animals 
possess, by this mixture an exquisite colorisation of great 
depth and delicate softness. Our domestic animals are 
especially remarkable for their pic'turesque advantages. 
But the chef d'ceuvre of the art of color is seen in the 
human skin. As man, in his plastic perfection surpasses 
all other forms, so in his picturesque beauty does he 
surpass color. His flesh color, white and variegated 
together, contains the whole scale of colors but in end- 
less mixture and is as harmonious in its general effect, 
as it is rich in its shadings. There is nothing which 
unites in so high a degree the delicacy of the broken 
tints with the splendour of the primitive ones as the 
human complexion; in it therefore we have the collective 
colors in their highest development. 

The most certain means of leaving to any tint its 
natural effect is doubtless to have its surroundings co- 
lorless. The unbroken light with its clearer and darker 
gradations from white to grey and black is just as fa- 
vorable to the human colorisation as in its primitive 
tints, the broken light is little flattering. It is there- 
fore no wonder that with the cultivation of taste, the 
quiet colors should be preferred in articles of dress. 
Nothing imparts a nobler expression to the face than 
deep black; the neutral grey serves as an excellent foil; 
pure white indeed is little advantageous to a faded com- 
plexion but the latter has at least not to suffer under. . 
the much greater disadvantage of a false contrast, and 
it is of no injury whatever in a modest degree as, e. g., 
in collars, half concealed underclothing etc. 

If the collective colors of the skin do not contrast 
unfavorably with the primitives of the clothing, we must 
not forget the different conditions which exist between 
Art and Life. Art at once places its personages on a 
higher stage and gives them the ideality of the moment: 
for it is not without reason that a picture is surrounded 
by a protecting frame which forms a golden frontier 
betwen it and common every day life. Moreover the 
painter has the power to depict his. flesh with whatever 
surroundings he pleases, and by the greater surface of 
the naked figure can keep his tender tints in shade. 
And then too in his speciality as colorist, the artist 
treats the human figure only on that one point of view 
and sacrifices to it all other considerations. . While he 
strips the body with the same indifference as the physio- 
logist who dissects it he possesses endless devices for 
toning down his colors and producing perfect harmony. 
The living creature on the contrary who conceals within 
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himself ideal conceptions cannot possibly imagine him- 
self to he the sublimest of external appearances when 
he walks about the perfection of colorisation. And so 
much the less, because art itself acts in a quite different 
manner when it seeks to intensify the personality. For 
we see the same painters, who are the most lavish with 
their high coloring in the pictures which their own fancy 
inspires, choose the most quiet tints when they wish to 
depict individual portraits. Titian's picture of the old 
» patrician in black velvet, whose head comes out so 
* charmingly from the dark back ground, is well known. 
The beautiful portraits of Van Dyck also are almost al- 
ways clothed in black drapery, and when in female 
figures gayer colors are sometimes used, they are al- 
ways so toned down that the face appears the great 
point of brilliancy. As then the art itself, notwith- 
standing all its expedients and resources, decides for the 
collective colors when it is required to dress the human 
figure most suitably, so we ourselves can find no better 
v rule to follow than the example it proposes for our ac- 
ceptance. 

Nature makes but a most limited use of her powers 
of colorisation, and thus points out to us a signal which 
we should not overlook. Even where she is more liberal 
with her gay colors, they are at all events transitory. 
The bright glow of the morning and evening is of short 
duration, and above are generally to be found clouds of 
the most delicate grey tints which are in the fullest 
harmony with it. The most beautiful hues of flowers 
also are reserved for holiday bloom, and the higher their 
development, the more are the primitive colors limited 
to the effects of decoration. In man this is again seen 
in the highest perfection. Two eyes of fire and a mouth 
of vermiUon are the three strong points for which the 
shinig hair and cheeks of tender red form the tran- 
sition. And this great ornament imparted to the head 
springs lifelike from the clear pale mass of the skin 
color, and gives to each the desired effect of contrast. 
An effect like that of flesh color can only be ob- 
tained by bringing together the thousand shades of the 
numberless tissues and vessels which shimmer through 
the skin from its deeper layers, and here we arrive at 
another . point which is not without importance for the 
aesthetics of colors. The process which we see carried 
to its height in the human complexion is especially em- 
ployed by nature in her coloring establishments. She 
places the tints in mosaic close to one another both in 
her richer and more delicate colors, though in the case 
of the latter, the gradations are obliterated in consequence 
of the closer approximation of the shades. Even in masses 
of one uniform color the varieties are endless. If, for 
example, we look at a forest, on the first view, it ap- 
pears as if the whole were colored from the same pallet, 



but as soon as we examine the green more closely, we 
find that almost every leaf has a different tint. Even 
the leaves of the same kind of tree show individual 
varieties in different branches. The younger leaves are 
at first yellowish, and when they have become darker, 
the older ones begin again to turn brown and at last 
become yellow. Besides which the single leaves sometimes 
are seen from their shining, sometimes from their dull 
side, sometimes in light, sometimes in shade, sometimes 
transparent, sometimes opaque, and this rich mixture of 
playful tints gives to the colorisation that freshness and 
fullness and that delicate harmony which we admire in 
nature. 

This method is capable of extensive application, for 
in regard to the general impression, the value of any 
tint depends not only on its pigment but equally on its 
planiinetrical extent. A broad band has quite a diffe- 
rent effect from a narrow one of the same color. If, for 
example, we cover a paper with blue and yellow stripes, 
in proportion as we make one of them broader or nar- 
rower the general effect will approach either to blue or 
yellow, and if we equally diminish. both stripes the paper 
will appear entirely green. 

We can also produce a change of colorisation by 
purely quantitative means without in any way changing 
the quality of the tint, and thus by whole colors we 
can attain a general effect, which is not without a har- 
monious charm in many colored objects. In a meadow 
in full bloom, a field of corn overspread with poppies 
and cornflowers, a variegated bed of flowers are to be 
seen such specimens of nature's painting. In the animal 
kingdom a well-known example is seen in the peacock. 
In many birds covered with the brightest feathers, in 
others of delicate shades, their beauty is owing to the 
varied melange of delicate and gay plumage, whose regu- 
larly recurring designs blend with one another and pro- 
duce a most harmonious result. As to the productions of 
art, the oriental carpets and Indian shawls are examples 
of this kind to which we shall refer below. 

All tints derive especially their value from the sur- 
roundings out of which they rise, and the same shades 
which in one place seem pale and poor, may in another 
be strong and brilliant: for in the latter instance, that 
which imparts the life, is not the pigment, but the light, 
and that which delights the mind is not the splendor, 
but the harmony. And hence, from the aesthetic stand- 
point, it is seen that the broken tints are the nobler. 
The primitive colors correspond to quantitative, to ma- 
terial, to palpable beauty; the collective to the quali- 
tative, the spiritual, the ideal, and it is only by their 
assistance that in Art-Industry as in all else, the higher 
artistic aspirations can be realised. 

(The conclusion in our next.) 



